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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


November 12 to 18 is the time. Your community is the place. Your 
library is the leader. Suggestions for this year’s observance are given in 
the article in this issue prepared by Miss Humble. Full information is 
given there also regarding material which may be obtained from head- 
quarters. The Commission staff is at your service for any assistance they 
can give. Let us hope for—plan for—work for, even a more successful Chil- 
dren’s Book Week than was reported last year. 
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Staff Changes. It is with utmost 
regret that we must announce the 
resignation from our staff of Miss 
Helen Turvill. Since 1908 she has 
been a vital part of the library life 
of this state. Librarians everywhere 
will long recall her visits bringing in- 
spiration and helpfulness. Her part 
in the progress of many public libra- 
ries would be difficult to measure. A 
broad fundamental knowledge of li- 
brary affairs, wide experience, ster- 
ling common sense, all combined to 
make her work invaluable. The most 
sincere good wishes of Wisconsin li- 
brarians go with her into her new du- 
ties. 

The vacancy on our staff is filled 
by the appointment of Miss Ethel M. 
Fair. Miss Fair brings thorough pro- 
fessional training followed by both 
organization and staff experience. We 
are pleased indeed to introduce her 
to the service of the libraries of Wis- 
consin. 
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A Saga of a Family. Zona Gale 
writes in the Yale Review: “When to- 
day is dust and They read about us,” 
two of the books that “will interpret 
to Them our spirit” are A Son of the 
Middle Border and A Daughter of the 
Middle Border, by Hamlin Garland. 
To us of the Middle Border these 
books are epic. Their unashamed 
provincialism is their glory. 

A Daughter of the Middle Border 
is primarily a personal narrative, a 
saga of a family. There is nothing 
in American literature which is more 
truly of the family than the chapter 
“Mary Isabel’s Chimney.” It stands 
next to Knutson’s account of the 
bringing home of the mowing ma- 
chine. 

The book wins respect and delight: 
the book which fixes Hamlin Garland 
for all time among the beloved figures 
in American literature. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SOLUTION OF CATALOGUING PROBLEMS IN 
SMALLER LIBRARIES* 


By Susan Grey Akers 


For the purposes of this paper the 
term “smaller libraries” has been taken 
to include those having one full-time 
cataloguer and those having only one 
trained person to administer the whole 
library; with al! the gradations that 
are found between these two extremes. 
A library so small that it has no trained 
librarian obviously should not attempt 
to have a catalogue. Indeed it is Wis- 
consin’s policy not to give assistance in 
making a catalogue, until the trustees 
will agree to have a librarian with at 
least Summer School training. I might 
say further that this paper is written 
rather from a Commission worker’s view- 
point than from that of the librarian or 
cataloguer. 

The first problem, which presents 
itself, is that of a suitable place in 


which to do cataloguing. Where there 
is a full-time person for this work, suit- 
able quarters should mean a_ special 
room set aside for her. It should be 
comfortable, well lighted and equipped 
with a desk, typewriter, shelf-list cab- 
inet, plenty of shelves and all the neces- 
sary cataloguing aids. It should be as 
near the catalogue as possible, so as to 
save time in consulting it. 

In the smaller libraries, where there 
is no room available, there should be a 
“cataloguing corner,’ with a few shelves 
reserved for the books to be catalogued, 
the aids, a desk, a typewriter and the 
shelf-list trays. This corner may be 
screened off in order that people may 
not interrupt by stopping to ask ques- 
tions. 


* Read at A.L.A. Conference, Detroit, June, 1922. 
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Having considered a place in which 
to catalogue the next problem is who 
shall do it and when shall it be done? 
If there is a cataloguer she will do it and 
will spend the greater part of her time 
in that way. However, her intimate 
knowledge of books should be utilized 
in other departments of the library. And 
this can be made possible by giving her 
the help of an untrained assistant for 
the mechanical details of her work. An 
apprentice can frequently be used for 
this. But where the staff is too small 
for such a division of labor, shall the 
librarian do it? When shall she do it? 

The librarian might plan her work so 
that she could give some consecutive 
time each week to cataloguing, during 
the dullest period of the library day. At 
this time a desk attendant should be on 
duty at the desk and so far as possible 
protect the librarian from interruptions. 
The librarian could decide on the num- 
ber of cards necessary for the book, the 
subject headings to be used and the 
form for the author’s name; then the 
assistant could type the cards. Fre- 
quently assistants are interested in help- 
ing with the cataloguing, and as they 
gain experience, more and more of the 
work can be delegated to them. They 
should be given a free hand to a certain 
extent and then their work carefully re- 
vised. This gives them more interest 
in it and the library benefits through 
having the work pass through more than 
one person’s hands. 

You will notice that I have spoken of 
typing as though a typewriter were in 
the library as a matter of course. It 
should be in any library that attempts 
to have a catalogue. It saves time and 
means better looking catalogue cards, 
business letters, etc. 

What use can be made of the printed 
Library of Congress cards? Are they 
worth-while for the smaller libraries? 
This is a question on which there is a 
difference of opinion. It seems to me 
that the printed cards are best for non- 
fiction wherever the library can pos- 
sibly afford them. Ordering and check- 
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ing up the orders, have to be done care- 
fully and take time; but on the other 
hand time is saved by not having to look 
up and decide on the form for the au- 
thor’s name and the information to be 
put on the cards. The subject head- 
ings which are given on the cards are 
also very helpful. A good typist can 
catalogue, if she is given Library of 
Congress cards, the call number of the 
book, the approved subject headings and 
has the added cards indicated. For fic- 
tion only the author, title and number 
of volumes are needed; and typing them 
will be found quite as satisfactory as 
ordering the printed cards. 

Has the library enough aids for cata- 
loguing? Economy in this direction is 
inadvisable. Watch for new aids and 
purchase them without delay. There 
should be aids for classification, for 
names and for subject headings. The 
list of subject headings chosen as au- 
thority must be carefully checked for 
headings used and cross references 
made, and additional headings must be 
added. 

To secure uniformity some authority 
must be followed such as the A. L. A. 
catalog rules, Fellow’s Cataloging rules 
or the Wisconsin Library School cat- 
alogue rules. Adopt one and keep it 
properly checked and annotated; or 
keep notes on cards or sheets of the 
library’s policy, where it varies from the 
standard adopted. This is necessary in 
order to keep a catalogue from becom- 
ing erratic and from showing too plainly 
how many people have made it. 


To enumerate the necessary informa- 
tion for the author or unit card there is: 
1st, the author’s name in moderate full- 
ness; do not spend much time in look- 
ing up full names. 2nd, the title, includ- 
ing as much of the title as will add to 
the user’s knowledge of the book. 3rd, 
the imprint, which should be simplified 
so as to include only publisher (and the 
publisher may be omitted) and date of 
publication or latest copyright date. 
4th, collation; the number of volumes, 
illustrations, maps are all that are neces- 
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sary. 5th, series note, if series is im- 
portant. 6th, contents, as for a collec- 
tion of essays. 7th, notes for such in- 
formation as bibliographies, statements 
of where the material was previously 
published, etc. Cards for fiction would 
have only author, title, no imprint and 
as collation only the number of volumes. 

Additional cards. If the title is strik- 
ing and the book is apt to be called for 
by title, make a title card. The title, 
author and number of volumes is all the 
information needed for this card. Sub- 
ject cards will have the same form as 
the author or unit card. Use subject 
headings that your public will under- 
stand and keep them up-to-date. 

Smaller libraries need less_ biblio- 
graphical information on their cards 
and more analytic cards. The smaller 
the collection of books the more ana- 
lytics are needed to bring out what 
is in it. Reference work with schools 
calls for a great many analytics. 
No set rule can be given as to when 
analytics should be made. One page on 
a contemporary author, about whom 
there is very little material, might 
well have an analytic made for it. In 
taking into account the time required to 
make analytics, also consider the time 
saved later when looking up information 
on that subject. The card is only made 
once, but it may be used many times. 

Shall smaller libraries have a name- 
list? A real name-list is unnecessary in 
a small library, which uses Library of 
Congress cards, for they give full 
names and the correct form of entry. For 
the cards that are typed, full names in 
the form decided upon will be found in 
the catalogue or in the reference books. 
But a name-list should be kept for au- 
thors about whom there is a question as 
to which form of entry shall be adopted 
by the library, and it should include the 
cross references that have been made 
and filed in the catalogue. 
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The catalogue case should, I think, be 
mentioned in a paper on this subject. 
For carefully made catalogue cards are 
of little value if they are packed into an 
ill-fitting case with insufficient guide 
cards. The case should be of the unit 
type, so that it may be expanded when- 
ever necessary and without too much 
expense. Its trays should be carefully 
labeled, and if more than sixty each tray 
and its corresponding place in the cab- 
inet should be numbered. Guide cards 
should be placed at intervals of about 
one inch. The printed ones look very 
nice indeed and the words on them are 
well chosen for a small public library. 

Filing must be done accurately. It 
affords an opportunity to note mistakes 
and inconsistencies in the catalogue and 
to check up on author and subject en- 
tries. It should always be revised. If 
the librarian does the filing, she should 
revise her own work later that day or 
the next day. The element of fatigue 
enters into this work and makes some 
mistakes almost inevitable. In filing 
you see your catalogue more as a whole 
and should be on the alert to detect any 
unevenness in its development. 

The children’s catalogue should be 
separate from the adult and low enough 
for the older children to reach. The 
cards should be very simple; just au- 
thor, title, date and number of volumes. 
More title and analytic cards will be 
necessary than for the adult catalogue. 

Last, but not least, you should teach 
your public how to use the catalogue. 
Time spent in doing this will be well 
repaid. First, put a sign on or near the 
catalogue telling how to use it. Second, 
have the school children come to the 
library by grades and instruct them in 
its use. Third, when you look up some- 
thing in the catalogue for someone let 
him see how you do it. 
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STORY PROGRAMS FOR A LIBRARY YEAR 
By Clara Mae Barnes 


September 
General Theme—Animal Stories 


1. Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. 
Kipling Jungle book. 
Little black Sambo. 
Bannerman. Story of little black 
Sambo. 


2. The country mouse and the town 
mouse. 
Scudder. Fables and folk stories. 
Johnny Chuck finds the best thing in 
the world. 
Burgess. Old Mother West Wind. 
Two fables of Aesop, with elaborations. 


Belling the cat. 

*Outline: An important meeting of the 
mice is called for a certain evening, to 
discuss a matter of general interest. The 
meeting convenes at the appointed time 
in the wall-of the house just behind the 
dining room panelling, to the annoyance 
of the people in the house. The purpose 
of the meeting, the question of what to 
do with the family cat, is announced by 
Grayback, a leader, who has called the 
meeting.—Speeches are made by various 
important members of the group, each 
one, however, offering reasons why he is 
not able to carry out his own sugges- 
tions.—Nothing is decided upon and the 
meeting breaks up. 


The lion and the mouse. 


Outline: The lion, king of the jungle, 
goes out for a walk.—As the day is 
warm, he becomes tired, lies down with 
his head under a bush, and goes to sleep. 
—A little field mouse (describe his home 
and family) goes out for a walk also.— 
Venturing out too far on an overhang- 
ing branch, he sees under him the lion’s 
head and is so startled that he falls right 
on the lion’s nose.—In an instant he is 
held captive under the lion’s paw, but 
pleads so earnestly that he gains his 
freedom, promising to help the lion some 
day.—Another day the lion goes out for 
a walk and is caught in a trap disguised 
as a brush pile.—His roaring attracts 


* Note: For the idea of using Aesop’s 
fables in this way I am indebted to Miss 
Stella L. Wood, Kindergarten Normal School, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


the attention of three friends, the ele- 
phant, the giraffe, and the bear, who, 
each in turn, come and try in vain to 
help him out of the trap.—The field 
mouse also hears him, and hastens to 
his aid.—By long and patient efforts, he 
succeeds in gnawing through the rope 
and setting the lion free.—The lion 
thanks him and honors him by the state- 
ment that he will never again scorn 
anytlking just because it is small.” 
3. Raggylug. 
Bryant. Best stories to tell to chil- 
dren. 
Bryant. How to tell stories to chil- 
dren. 
The little rabbit who wanted red 
wings. 
Bailey. For the story teller. 
Harper. Story hour favorites. - 


4. The bear that had a bank account. 
Boyesen. Boyhood in Norway. 
Why the bear is stumpy-tailed. 
Thomsen. East o’ the sun and west 
o’ the moon. 
A bear family (poem). 
Riley. Book of joyous children. 


October 


1. Beowulf stories: 

a. Slaying of Grendel. 

Wyche. Some great stories and how 
to tell them. 

Bag of smiles. P 

Alden. Knights of the silver shield. 
2. Beowulf stories: 

b. Slaying of the mother of Grendel— 
Beowulf returns home and is 
made king. 

Wyche. Some great stories and how 
to tell them. 

The old woman and her pig (iv con- 


cert). 
Bryant. Best stories to tell to 
children. 


3. Beowulf stories: 
c. Finding of the treasure—Slaying of 
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the third dragon—Death of Beo- 
wulf. 

Wyche. Some great stories and 
how to tell them. 

Epaminondas. 

Bryant. Best stories to tell to chil- 

dren. 


4. Two battles of faith: 
Gideon’s curious battle. 
Bible. Judges 6. 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal. 


Bible. 1 Kings 18. 
Murray. Bible stories to tell chil- 
dren. 


Good adaptation of these two stories. 
Other versions may be used to supple- 
ment the Bible text. 


Hallowe’en Program 


1. The Hobyahs. 
Johnson. Oak tree fairy book. 
Jacobs. More English fairy tales. 
Bailey. Firelight stories. 
Hok Lee and the dwarfs. 
Lang. Green fairy book. 
Coussens. Diamond story book. 
The Hedley Kow. 
Jacobs. More English fairy tales. 
The King o’ the cats. 
Jacobs. More English fairy tales. 
Coussens. Diamond story book. 


Additional Hallowe’en Stories 
Elves of the haunted ships. 


Johnson. Birch tree fairy book. 
Tamlane. 
Jacobs. More English fairy tales. 


The fiddler in the fairy ring. 
Coussens. Diamond story book. 


October 
(Alternative Program) 
General Theme—High Ideals of Character 


1. Little Daylight. 
Bryant. How to tell stories to chil- 
dren. 
Riquet with the tuft. 
Perrault. Tales of Mother Goose. 


2. Diamonds and toads. 
Lang. Blue fairy book. 
Boston collection of kindergarten 
stories. 
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Half chick. 
Bryant. Best stories to tell to chil- 
dren. 
Bryant. Stories to tell children. 


Lang. Green fairy book. 


3. The golden touch. 
Hawthorne. Wonder book. 
Clytie (story of the sunflower). 
Cooke. Nature myths and stories. 


4. The great stone face. 
Mabie. Famous stories every child 
should know. 
Echo and Narcissus. 
Farmer. Nature myths of many 
lands. 


November 
General Theme—Fall 


1. Twelve wild ducks. 
Thomsen. East o’ the sun and west 
o’ the moon. 
Why the evergreens never lose their 
leaves. 
Holbrook Book of nature myths. 


2. Adventures of Nils (wild geese). 


Lagerlof. Wonderful adventures of 
Nils. 
Use the outline given in the Power list. 
3. Scarface. 
Grinnell. Blackfoot lodge tales. 


Why the sea is salt. 
Thomsen. East o’ the sun and west 
o’ the moon. 


This program borrowed from the Power 
list. 


Thanksgiving Program 


4. Kingdom of the Greedy. 
Dickinson. Children’s 
Thanksgiving stories. 
A Thanksgiving dinner. 
Dickinson. Children’s book. 
Turkeys turning the tables. 
Howells. Christmas every day, and 
other stories. 
The first Thanksgiving. 
Dickinson. Children’s book. 


book of 
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December 


General Theme—Unselfishness 


-_ 


. The King of the Golden river. 
Ruskin. King of the Golden river. 
Cock, the mouse and the little red hen. 
Lefevre. Cock, the mouse and the 
little red hen. 


po 


The happy prince. 
Wilde. The happy prince, 
other fairy tales. 
How the crickets brought good for- 
tune. 
Mulets. 
Bailey. 


and 


Insect stories. 
Stories children need. 


3. Snow-white and _ the little 
dwarfs. 
Lansing. Fairy tales, v. 2. 
The elves and the shoemaker. 


Lansing. Fairy tales, v. 2. 


seven 


Christmas Program 


ad 


Golden cobwebs. 
Dickinson. Children’s 
Chirstmas stories. 
Little Gretchen and the wooden shoe. 
Dickinson. Children’s book. 
A story of the Christ Child. 
Dickinson. Children’s book. 
The Christmas story. 
Dickinson. Children’s 
apted from the Bible. 


book of 


book — ad- 


Additional Christmas Stories 


Why the chimes rang. 
Alden. Why the chimes rang. 
In the great walled country. 
Alden. Why the chimes rang. 
Legend of St. Christopher. 
Smith & MHazeltine. Christmas in 
legend and story. 
Little fir tree. 


Andersen. Wonder stories. 
Bryant. Best stories to tell to 
children. 
Toinette and the elves. 
Dickinson. Children’s book. 
Coolidge. Round dozen. 


Voyage of the wee red cap. 
Dickinson. Children’s book. 
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Peterkin’s Christmas tree. 
Hale. Peterkin papers. 


January 
General Theme—Conjfidence, Hopefulness 


1. The Pacific express. 
Howells. Christmas every day, and 
other stories. 


The little engine that “thought it 
could.” 
Sketch: There was, once upon a time, 


a man who had a very heavy load, which 
he wished to take to his home. As there 
was a large hill in the way, and he had 
no way of moving the load, he asked 
help of three large engines, in turn. The 
first, upon hearing his request, ‘Will 
you please pull my load over the hill for 
me?’, replied, in measured words like 
the puffing of an engine, “I must-pull- 
freight-cars-freight-cars-I must-pull-’etc. 
Since this engine was too busy, he went 
to a second, and repeated his request. 
This engine replied, sadly, “Steep-grades- 
are bad-for my boiler-steep-grades-are 
‘bad-for my-boiler!’? Somewhat discour- 
aged, he went to the third engine, which 
appeared to be neither too busy nor in 
failing health. The request was hardly 
out of his mouth before this engine 
shrieked, “What!-Don’t you-know I’m a- 
passenger-engine? Don’t you-know I'm a- 
passenger-engine?’? When the man stop- 
ped running and looked around him, he 
saw a very small engine off by itself. 
After some hesitation, he went to it and 
doubtfully asked, ‘Do you think you can 
pull my load over the hill for me?’ The 
little engine replied, “Z don’t-know but I- 
think I-can!” -And it coupled itself to 
the load and began its task to the con- 
tinual repetition of “I-think I-can-I- 
think I-can!” With a final triumphant 
“I-know I-can!” ag it reached the top of 
the hill, it pulled the load over the top 
and went jubilantly down on the other 
side, saying “I thought I could-I thought 
I could-I thought I could!” 


2. The three sillies. 
Jacobs. English fairy tales. 
The lad who went to the North Wind. 
Thomsen. East o’ the sun and west 
o’ the moon. 


3. Dick Whittington and his cat. 
Scudder. Fables and folk stories. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin (Brown- 
ing). 
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Crommelin. Famous legends. 
Bryant. How to tell stories to chil- 
dren. 


4. The brave little tailor. 
Grimm. Household stories. 
Boots and his brothers. 
Thomsen. East o’ the sun and west 
o’ the moon. 


February 
General Theme—Great Characters 


1. Story of Joseph. 
Bible, Genesis 37, 39-45, 46:29-30. 


Outline: The young lad, Joseph, and 
his dreams—the coat of many colors— 
Joseph goes on an errand to his brothers 
—sold into Egypt—Joseph, in prison, in- 
terprets dreams—Pharoh’s dream—the 
famine—Joseph’s brothers go to Egypt 
to buy corn—The second journey, with 
Benjamin—Joseph’s cup found in Ben- 
jamin’s sack—Judah’s eloquent interces- 
sion—Joseph makes himself known to 
his brothers—the meeting of Joseph and 
his father, Jacob. 


Alternative Program 


The water of life (story of the faithful 
servant). 


Pyle. Wonder clock. 
Taper Tom. 
Thomsen. East o’ the sun and west 


o’ the moon. 


Lincoln Program 


bo 


Just folks. 
Youth’s Companion, Feb. 3, 1921. 
When the President “drafted” an en- 
gineer. 
St. Nicholas, v. 45, p. 303-4. 
How Abraham Lincoln helped a little 
gir] to earn her missionary money. 
St. Nicholas, v. 45, p. 302-3. 


Additional Lincoln Stories 


He rescues the birds. 

Lincoln anqd the little girl. 

Training for the presidency. 

Why Lincoln was called 
Abe.” 


“Honest 
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Olcott. Good stories for great holi- 
days. 
President Lincoln and the sleeping 
sentinel. 
Shackelton. Strange stories of the 
Civil war. 


8. Story of David. 

Bible, 1 Samuel 16 

Outline: The visit of Samuel and the 
anointing of David, the shepherd boy— 
David visits his brothers in the army— 
David and the giant, Goliath—the vic- 
tory of the Hebrew army—David plays 
before Saul—the love of David and Jona- 
than—David’s life as an outlaw—David 
becomes king. 


The story of the Bible, by Foster, and 
other versions of Bible stories may 
be used to supplement the Bible text 
for this and the story of Joseph. 


Alternative Program 


1. Little hero of Haarlem. 
Bryant. How to tell stories to chil- 
dren. 
Bryant. Best stories to tell to 
children. 


Story of little Tavwots. 
Bryant. How to tell 
children. 


stories to 


Washington Program 


~ 


. Betsy Brandon’s guest. 
St. Nicholas, v. 34, pt. 1, p. 301-2. 
The little fifer. 
Dickinson. Children’s book of patri- 
otic stories: Spirit of ’76. 
Betty’s ride. 


Dickinson. Children’s book. 


Additional Washington Stories 


Tony’s birthday and George Wash- 


ington’s. 
Her punishment. 
Dickinson. Children’s book. 
Incident of Washington’s night on the 
island. 
Thayer. From farm house to the 


White House, p. 184-91. 
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March 


General Theme—Spring 


1. The prince and the pauper. 
Clemens. The prince and the pauper. 


Use the outline given in the Power list. 


March (poem). 


Bryant (in Wiggin. 
bers, p. 6). 


Golden num- 


2. Persephone. 
Hawthorne. 


Nearly ready (poem). 
Wiggin. Posy ring. 


Tanglewood tales. 


3. The boy who discovered the spring. 
A‘den. Knights of the silver shield. 
Why Sammy Jay has a fine coat. 
Burgess. Mother West Wind “why” 
stories. 


4. How the robin came, 
Cooke. Nature myths and stories 
(Indian story of the robin). 
Why the woodpecker’s head is red. 
Cooke. Nature myths and stories. 
Daffy-Down-Dilly (story of the coming 
of the daffodils). 
Marzials. Stories 
hour. 


for the _ story 


Note: Miss Barnes, the compiler, is a graduate of the Wisconsin Library School, 
Since her graduation she has served as children’s librarian in one of the branches of 


1919. 
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April 
General Theme—Spring, Easter 


1. Old pipes and the dryad. 
Stockton. Fanciful tales. 
The old man of the meadow (story of 
Aurora and Tithonus). 
Farmer. Nature myths of many 
lands. 


2. The selfish giant. 
Wilde. The happy prince, and other 
fairy tales. 
Bailey. For the story teller. 
Little lilac bush. 
Wiggin. Polly Oliver’s problem. 


3. Story of a bean. 
Boston collection of kindergarten 
stories. 
Lesson of faith. 
Gatty. Parables of nature. 
Boston collection of kindergarten 
stories. 


4. How we first came to have umbrellas. 
Bailey & Lewis. For the children’s 
hour. 
The elf and the doormouse (poem). 
Oliver Herford (in Untermeyer. 
Modern American poetry). 
“Fairy wings.” 
Brief adaptation of “‘Letty’s hill of 
understanding,” by Grace Allen, 
in Good Housekeeping, June, 1922. 


class of 


the Minneapolis Public Library for two years, and as children’s librarian, Council Bluffs 


Public Library, for one year. 


In presenting these story programs, Miss Barnes writes: 


“These are story hour programs that I have actually used covering a library year, including 


programs for special days. 


Since their arrangement and sequence proved interesting to the 


children themselves during three years of story telling it has occurred to.me that they might be 
suggestive for other story tellers, especially those who are beginning and wish something not 
too elaborate or exhaustive to help over the first year. 

“In giving sources I have not tried to include all of the places where any one story may be 


found, only those I have used, assuming that if these are not available. 
inquiring mind will search farther, just as I did myself. 


any one with an 
I have also assumed that Lists of 


Stories and Programs for Story Hours, by Effie L. Power, published in revised edition by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1921, for 40c, and Index to Fairy Tales, Myths and Legends, by Mary 


H. Eastman, published by the F. W. 


Faxon Company, Boston, 1915, for $3.00 (revised edition 


announced for 1923) are available in most libraries.” 
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FOURTH ANNUAL CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 12th to 18th, 1922 


PURPOSE OF THE WEEK: 


MORE BOOKS IN THE HOME! 


SLOGAN: HAPPY IS THE CHILD WITH BOOKS! 


“Unquestionably the libraries of the 
state are deserving of praise for the suc- 
cess of the Children’s Book Week of 
1921: Helen Turvill in Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin for January. 1922. If this 
was true of the 1921 Book Week, the 
success of the 1922 Book Week under 
the direction of the libraries of the state 
is assured. Many of the ideas reported 
in Miss Turvill’s article in the January 
Bulletin will be useful again this year. 

Children’s Book Week is a concen- 
tration into one week each year of all 
the aims of a good librarian or a good 
bookseller in his continuous year-round 
effort to build up the interest of boys 
and girls in books. It gives an oppor- 
tunity to make an informal report, as it 
were, to the community—a report of all 
the influences at work in that commu- 
nity trying to introduce to children books 
which will be worth while in their lives. 

Every library can undertake some 
celebration of the Week. Suggestions: 

Display the Jessie Wilcox Smith Chil- 
dren’s Book Week poster. 

Distribute lists of books recommended 
for children’s own bookshelves. 

Printed lists available at low cost: 
Children’s Books for Christmas presents. 
American Library Association, 78 E. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. $3 per 100. 

Bookshelf for Boys and Girls, R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
City. 10 cents each; $6 per 100, or from 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 

If you prepare your own lists, the 
Commission will gladly help. 

Exhibit books recommended for pur- 
chase. Exhibit should be held where it 
can be seen by greatest number; in 
lobby, open shelf room, etc. Withhoid 
some of the new titles, new editions and 


replacements in your fall orders for this 
exhibition. Group books by ages for 
which suitable. Mark with retail prices. 
A sign might refer would-be purchasers 
to local bookstores. Some libraries take 
orders for books, placing the orders at 
stores indicated by patrons. 

Exhibit photographs of children’s book 
corners, bookshelves, libraries. Get the 
children to bring these to you. Send the 
best one to the committee after the 
Week is over. The Committee will 
award a prize of $10 to the boy or girl 
who sends in the best photograph of his 
own bookshelves, with a list of books in- 
cluded. Second prize, $5.00. Closing 
date suggested for library, November 8. 
Closing date for Committee, Dec. 15. 

Exhibit “stills” from book films run- 
ning in local theatres. 

Exhibit actual bookcases the children 
have made. 

Have a talk by the children’s librarian 
to mothers and teachers on “The Child’s 
Own Library.” 

Hold a special story hour for children, 
giving a talk about books that are good 
to own. Read a little from each book 
mentioned. Tell a little about the au- 
thor. 

Have essay contest. Post on bulletin 
boards the contest announcements in 
The Bookman, Sept. 1922, and Farm and 
Fireside, Sept., 1922. 

Have special days during Children’s 
Book Weex, a Mothers’ Day, a Fathers’ 
Day, a Scout Day, a Club Day, a School 
Day, a Children’s Day, with announce- 
ments and invitations for each to the 
special groups, through mail and news- 
papers. Local authors will often give 
their time to talks in the library and 
meeting the children. Talks on books 
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by mothers and fathers who have had 
experience in selection are of interest. 


Outside the Library—Organizations 
to See— 


Bookstore managers—Talk over with 
them the lists you will distribute, and 
the exhibits you are planning. Your 
recommendation of certain books for pur- 
chase will help them sell books if their 
stock is ready. They may invite you to 
select books for a table in the store to 
be labelled “Recommended by the Pub 
lic Library.” 

Schools—Announce Children’s Book 
Week at fall teachers’ meetings. Sug- 
gest for school observance: Book talks 
by local authors, in school assemblies; 
book discussion and book essays in class 
room; book plays at _ school parties; 
bookcase making in manual training 
classes; book plate designing and poster 
designing in art classes. The high 
schools’ part can be called “Good Book 
Week.” 

Clubs—Help local clubs prepare spe- 
cial programs on children’s reading. 
Consult General Federation suggested 
program. Have reference books and mag- 
azine articles ready for use of those pre- 
paring papers. Offer to give a brief talk 
on the purpose of Children’s Book Week 
and the help that the library can offer 
during the year in suggesting books for 
purchase, 

Scouts—Scoutmasters should be con- 
sulted in planning for Week. Scouts will 
help distribute posters, invitation cards, 
etc. A Scout Day in the library might 
feature exhibits of camping books and 
pictures, western stories, etc., with a 
talk about books by the scoutmaster, or 
by some local author. 

Churches—Make announcements of 
the Week at September and October 
ministers’ association meetings. ~“Sug- 
gest distribution of lists prepared by the 
library, book talks in Sunday schools, an- 
nouncements in church calendars of li- 
brary and bookstore exhibits and pro- 
grams. “Reading is the best home occu 
pation for Sunday.” 
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Newspapers—Remember that every- 
thing that concerns children is news. 
Keep the newspapers informed of your 
plans, lists and exhibits. 

Motion picture tneatres—Suggest the 
showing of selected books films during 
the Week. (National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures selected list ready 
Sept. 10th). Ask managers for photo- 
graphs from film, for your bulletin board. 
Suggest theatre showing slide “This is 
Children’s Book Week. Sce the library 
and bookstore exhibits of books to buy 
for children. Buy a Book This Week.” 

Art Museums—Exhibits of illustrations 
of children’s books would be appropriate. 
A talk in the library or at the museum 
by art institute director on the making 
of beautiful books for children. 

Suggestions in recent and forthcoming 
magazines.—Covers should be framed or 
posted on bulletin boards. Duplicate 
copies of magazines or articles might be 
reserved for use of club women and 
others preparing papers or talks. 


(A Partial List) 


“How the ‘Week’ Selling Plan is Being 
Used in Other Fields,” by A. D. Allen. 
Atlantic Bookshelf, October, 1922. 

“What an Old Greek Did for H. G. 
Wells.” Atlantic Monthly (adv. pages). 
November, 1922. 

Essay Contest Announcement. The 
Bookman, September, 1922. 

“Who is Writing for Children,” by 
Annie Carroll Moore. The Bookman, 
October, 1922. 

“Poetry for Children,” by Grace Haz- 
ard Conkling. The Bookman, November, 
1922. 

A list of One Hundred Books for 
Children. The Bookman, November, 1922. 

“What do American Children Read,” 
by John Farrar. The Bookman, Febru- 
ary, 1922. 

“Dickens,” by G. Santayana, The Dial, 
November, 1921. See also editorial. 

Essay Contest Announcement. Farm 
and Fireside, September, 1922. 

“Your Children and Their Books,” by 
Frances Pierce White. Good Housekeep- 
ing, October, 1922. 
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Editorials, Good Housekeeping, No- 
vember, 1921 and December, 1920. 

Covers picturing children reading, 
Good Housekeeping, October and Novem- 
ber, 1921. 

Covers of Good Housekeeping begin- 
ning November, 1922, by Jessie Willcox 
Smith, will depict famous children of 
literature. November, David Copperfield 
and his Mother; December, Tiny Tim 
and his Father in church on Christmas 
morning. 

“The Joy of the Story,’ by Montrose 
J. Moses. Good Housekeeping, Decem- 
ber, 1920. 

“Buying Christmas Books for Children,” 
by John Farrar. Ladies’ Home Journal, 
December, 1922. 

“What Books Do Boys Recommend to 
Each Other,” by Hubert V. Coryell. The 
Outlook, August 16, 1922. 

“Books that Gather no Dust’; “A 
Neighborhood Library.’ St. Nicholas, 
November, 1922. 

“Book-plates for Boys and Girls,” by 
Stephen Allard, St. Nicholas, February, 
1922. 
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Editorial, Woman’s Home Companion, 
November, 1922. 

Material distributed by the Children’s 
Book Week Committee: 

Jessie Willcox Smith posters (num- 
ber requested will be supplied if pos- 
sible). 

Cards for distribution (miniature of 
poster on face, blank reverse. Suitable 
for local printing of lists, invitations, 
programs, etc. 50 cents per hundred, in- 
cluding postage). 

Streamers for store window: “Happy 
is the Child with Books.” 

Circulars of suggestions. Underline 
which desired: for librarians; for teach- 
ers; for booksellers. 

Press release for newspaper publicity. 

Club program prepared by General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Book film list by National Board of Re- 
view. 

Send request for above material and 
suggestions to the Children’s Book Week 
Committee, Marion Humble, Executive 
Secretary, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 





CHILDREN’S. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Winifred Lemon Davis 


For the Pamphlet Collection 


Dodd, Mead & Co. Pamphlet  biog- 
raphies: Anatole France, and W. B. 
Maxwell. 

These are recently published and may be 
secured gratis by writing to the publishers, 
New York City. The same firm has issued 
booklets about Archibald Marshall, Louis 


Couperus, Jean Henri Fabre, and Ralph 
Waldo Trine. 


Sherman, S. P. Significance of Sinclair 
Lewis. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York City. 10 cenis. 


Readers’ guide and the vertical file. H. 
W. Wilson Co., New York. 

(The School library reprint series). 

A six page folder telling about filing 

pamphlets and clippings sent free of charge. 

Reprinted from an article by Delia G. Ovitz, 


“A Vertical File for every Classroom”, which 
appeared in the American School, July 1918. 


Van Apen, K. G. Bread club manual. 
Circular No. 36. June, 1922. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Agricultural Col- 
lege & Experiment Station, Urbana. 

Gives complete directions for the making 


of different kinds of ‘quick breads” and 
“yeast breads.” 


U. S. Education Bureau. Major projects 
in elementary schools, by Florence 

C. Fox. Bulletin 1921, No. 36. Supt. 

of Docs., Washington, D.C. 10 cents. 

A clear presentation of the project method 
which will suggest to the librarian ways of 
co-operation with the teachers. Parents too 


will appreciate the non-technical and inter- 
esting explanation of this subject. 


Children’s Book Week 


A four-paged, illustrated leaflet in 
which Christopher Morley tells simply 
of a warm summer evening when he 
found in a noisy, narrow street a little 
girl reading a book which she had drawn 
from a public library, will be of value 
to librarians during Children’s Book 
Week, November 12-18. Copies may be 
secured from the A. L. A. Publishing 


Board, 78 E. Washington Street, Chicago, 
100 copies at $1.25. 


Prize Winners 


Most libraries have in their collections 
books of the writers who received the 
prizes issued in 1921 for the best in some 
particular class of literature. People are 
usually interested in prize winners. 
Library patrons will probably enjoy look- 
ing over the list, which is copied in part 
from the Bulletin of the Haverhill Pub- 
lic Library for September 1922, under 
the title “Literature has its own reward.” 


THE PULITZER PRIZES are awarded an- 
nually: For the American novel published 
during the year which best presents’ the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life, and 
the highest standard of American manners 
and manhood, 

Awarded to Booth Tarkington for “Alice 
Adams”, 


For the original play, performed in New 
York during the year, which best represents 
the educational value and power of the stage 
in raising the standard of good morals, good 
taste, and good manners. ($1000). 

Awarded to Eugene O’Neill for “Anna 
Christie”. 


For the best book of the year ~~ the 
history of the United States. ($2000 

Awarded to James Truslow, Adams ae “The 
Founding of New England.” 


For the best. American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people, 
frustrated by an eminent example, excluding 
as too obvious, the names of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. ($1000). 

Awarded to Hamlin Garland for “A Daugh- 
ter of the Middle Border”. 


For the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author. 
($1000). 

Awarded to Edward Arlington Robinson 
for “Collected Poems’ 


THE JOHN NEWBERRY MEDAL, so-call- 
ed in honor of the famous old London book- 
seller of the 18th century who was probably 
the first publisher or bookseller to give spe- 
cific attention to the reading interests of 
children, was established this year and is to 
be awarded to an American citizen for the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children during the year. 

Presented for the first time to cra Van 
Loon for “The Story of Mankind’ 


THE O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARDS 
(1st prize. $500; 2nd, $250) for the best 
short stories of the year were awarded to 
Edison Marshall for “The Heart of Little 
Shikara” and to Charles Tenny Jackson for 
“The Man Who Cursed the Lilies.” These 
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stories appear in the 1921 issue of the 
“O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories.” 


THE FEMINA-VIE HEUREUSE PRIZ, 
awarded this year by a committee sitting in 
Paris for an English work of imagination 
was given to Rose Macaulay for “Dangerous 
Ages.” “The Black Diamond” by Francis 
Brett Young was only one vote behind Miss 
Macaulay’s book. 


THE NCBEL PRIZE in literature 
awarded to Anatole France. 


Statesman’s Year-Book 


The annual volume of the Statesman’s 
Year-book, 1922, is published by Macmil- 
lan Company, New York; price, $7.50. 
Wherever funds permit and use justifies 
this year book should be added to the 
reference collection. It is increasingly 
used by librarians during these times of 
changes in nations, and national boun- 
daries for the statistical and current his- 
tory of the states of the world. 


was 
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Magazines 


The Department of Debating and Pub- 
lic Discussion of the University Exten- 
sion Division has accumulated more 
copies of magazines which may be se- 
cured by public libraries wishing to com- 
plete their files, until the supply is ex- 
hausted. Address Miss Almere L. Scott 
about this. 


Readers’ Guide 


Anyone desiring bound copies of Read- 
ers’ Guide for 1919 and 1920 or an un- 
bound copy for January-September, 1921, 
may obtain them by sending their name 
to Miss Margaret Reynolds, Librarian, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The seventeenth year of the School 
opened on Monday, September 18, with 
an enrollment of 37, the largest since 
war and reconstruction drew so heavily 
on the library world for trained workers. 
Owing to resignations and changes on 
the faculty some reassignment of work 
has been necessary in planning the cur- 
riculum for the year. Miss Turvill, who 
has been connected with the School 
since her graduation in 1908, tendered 
her resignation in June to take effect at 
the end of the summer session. It is 
unnecessary, in these columns to speak 
at length of Miss Turvill’s services and 
influence in the School. Every alumnus 
knows of her loyalty and untiring work 
for its interests, and though recognizing 
the necessity that has come to her of 
caring for her sister’s family, will deeply 
regret her withdrawal. 

The courses in Cataloguing and Classi- 
fication and related groups which were 
taught by Miss Turvill, also Library 
Economy, have been assigned to Miss 
Akers, who joined the faculty in May. 


Both by training and experience as noted 
in the May Bulletin, Miss Akers is ad- 
mirably fitted to carry these important 
courses of the first semester. 

The other vacancy, caused by Miss 
Merrill’s resignation in April, has been 
filled by the coming of Miss Ethel M. 
Fair as the school year opens. A gradu- 
ate of Vassar College and of the Library 
School cof the New York Public Library, 
with much library experience in the Har- 
risburg (Penn.) Public Library, the Li- 
brary of Purdue University, and else- 
where; as her experience further in- 
cludes several years of teaching, special 
training in story telling, giving normal 
instruction in story telling, and survey 
work under the U. S. department of 
labor, Bureau of labor statistics, Miss 
Fair enters upon her work here thor- 
oughly equipped to carry instructional 
work in the School and field work for 
the Commission. During the first semes- 
ter she will give the instruction in Lend- 
ing and Children’s Work, and spend con- 
siderable time in the field. 
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Mrs. Davis continues the courses in 
Reference and Trade bibliography and 
Miss Reely the work in Book selection. 
Miss Alice O. Hudson (1922) who served 
as assistant reviser for the summer ses- 
sion, has accepted a permanent appoint- 
ment to the staff, the increased size of 
the class making an additional reviser 
necessary, Miss Daland remaining in the 
position she has filled so acceptably for 
two years. 

During the first days instruction in 
the main courses was commenced, the 
prerequisite tests in typewriting were 
conducted, and the seminar on required 
reading was held preliminary to the 
course in book selection. The Wisconsin 
Historical Library and the Madison Free 
Library were visited in a personally con- 
ducted trip of inspection introductory to 
their use by the class. The School had 
a share in the ’Varsity welcome, which 
included a pageant of the classes staged 
on the campus, and addresses by the 
president, dean, and other speakers. On 
the first Saturday evening the faculty en- 
tertained at a mixer, which proved a 
very happy occasion. Greetings were 
sent by the Class of 1922, accompanied 
by a subscription to the Daily Cardinal, 
the University paper. 

The registration of the class follows: 


Class of 1923 


Estelle Hurt Ashcraft, Florence, Ala., B. A. 
Judson College; two years assistant Judson 
College Library. 

Helen Harper Aten, Madison, Wis., B. A. 
University of Wisconsin; one year assist- 
ant Indianapolis Public Library. 

Alice Mabel Barrow, Brooklyn, N. Y., train- 
ing course Brooklyn Public Library; twelve 
years assistant Brooklyn Public Library. 

Minnie Augusta Chouffet, Oak Park, Ill., Ph 
B. University of Chicago; two years as- 
sistant Oak Park Public Library. 

Myrtle Goleman, Rice Lake, Wis., graduate 
Eau Claire (Wis.) Normal School; eight 
months assistant Superior (Wis.) Public 
Library. 

Adeline Cooke, Kaukauna, Wis., B. A. Law- 
rence College; summer course in Library 
science, University of Colorado; four years 
teacher-librarian, Kaukauna High School. 

Margaret Mary Corcoran, Springfield, II1., 
one summer session University of Wiscon- 
sin ; Pie pe | course Lincoln Library, 
Springfield a — assistant Lincoln 
Library, Springfi 

Letha Marion ~ sal Hamburg, Iowa, 
graduate Winona (Minn.) Normal School; 
Iowa Library Summer School; two years 
librarian, Hamburg Public Library. 
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as > Katherine Dresser, Clinton, Wis., sen- 
ior in the College of Letters and Science. 

Iva Delle Glessner, Waterloo, Iowa, summer 
sckool Iowa State Teacher's College; two 
years assistant Waterloo Public Library. 

Ada Ovidia Hagen, Waseca, Minn., graduate 
Mankato (Minn.) Teachers’ Coliege. 

Ruth Cleland Hayiett, Evansville, Wis., B.A. 
Carroll College; four years teacher-libra- 
rian, Whitewater (Wis.) High School. 

Edith Hess, Council Bluffs, Iowa, senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 

Edna M. Johnson, Beloit, Wis., B.A. Beloit 
College. 

Elizabeth Adams Lathrop, Madison, 
B.A. Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Kwoh-chuin Liu, Nanking, China, B.A. Uni- 
versity of Nanking; three years assistant 
and two years associate librarian Univer- 

sity of Nanking. 

Ismael Villanueva Mallari, Manila, P. I., 
senior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence; summer library course, Philippine 
Normal School; one year librarian Bacolod 
Public Library and three months assistant 
—— Library, University of Wis- 
con 

Murza Valarie Mann, Ann Arbor, Mich., B.S. 
University of Michigan; two years assist- 
ant Library of the University of Michigan. 

Mary Roberts Martin, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
one year apprentice Fond du Lac Public 
Library. 

Mildred Alice Mathes, Batavia, N. Y., B.S. 
Elmira College. 

Laura Nicholson, Ann Arbor, Mich., Ph.B. 
Kalamazoo College, one and one-half years 
Medical School, University of Michigan; 
summer library course, University of 
Michigan. 

Mary Terese O’Connor, Florence, Wis., tw 
years assistant Traverse City (Mich.) Pub. 
lic Library. 

Marcella Osterman, Eau Claire, Wis., grad- 
uate Eau Claire Normal School, one year 
University of Southern California; one 
year assistant Eau Claire Public Library. 

Genevieve A. Pohle, Madison, Wis., B.A. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Margaret Powell, Milwaukee, Wis., B.A. 
Wellesley College; one year junior library 
assistant Milwaukee Public Library. 

Ind., two years 


Wis., 


Lillian Pulver, Plymouth, 
Purdue University. 

Jane Robinson Radford, Oshkosh, Wis., grad- 
uate Oshkosh Normal School. 

Ruth Mary Rowland, Bartlesville, Okla., two 
years Ouachita College; summer library 
course University of Michigan; one year 


high school branch librarian, Oklahoma 
City Public Library. 
Alma Matilda Runge, Madison, Wis., B.A. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Kathleen Thompson, Centreville, Ala., B.A. 


Judson College; two years of secretarial 
work. 

Pearl Mildred Thompson, South Bend, Ind., 
Indiana Library Summer School; two years 
assistant South Bend Public Library. 

Mrs. Olive Brooke Tremble, Berkeley, Calif., 
nine months apprentice Mount Union Col- 
lege (Alliance, Ohio) Library; four years 
business experience. 

Helen Miriam Tukey, Marion, Ind., one year 
Oxford College; five years assistant Marion 
Public Library, one year cataloguer Ox- 
ford College Librar two and one-half 


years librarian arion High School 
Library. 
Carina Vedel, Aarhus, Denmark, one year 


University of Copenhagen ; six years assist- 
ant State Library of Denmark, Aarhus, 
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Signe Sofia Venberg, Eveleth, Minn., one 
year Eveleth Junior College; one year 
assistant Eveleth Public Library. 


Evelyn Watkins, Logansport, Ind., one year 
Indiana University; six months assistant 
Logansport Public Library, 


Florence Savannah Webb, Angola, Ind., grad- 
uate Michigan Normal College, two sum- 
mer sessions University of Michigan; In- 
diana Library Summer School; ten years 
experience as cataloguer and librarian in 
various libraries of Indiana and California, 
The class is an international group 

with students from ten states and three 

foreign lands. There are fourteen from 

Wisconsin, five from Indiana, three from 

Iowa, two each from Alabama, Illinois, 

Michigan, Minnesota, and New York, and 

from California ang Oklahoma, one each. 

From China, Denmark, and the Philip- 

pines, one each. 

Educationally, eighteen members of 
the class entered as college graduates, 
without the formal written examination, 
and twelve others have had from one to 
two years college training. Among the 
universities represented are Chicago, 
Michigan, Nanking, Purdue, and Wiscon- 
sin, and Beloit, Carroll, Elmira, Judson, 
Lawrence, Milwaukee-Downer, Smith and 
Wellesley colleges. 

A record of their practical training 
shows that six of the class have had 
from four to twelve years of library ex- 
perience, seven have had two years, and 
one, one year, while ten have less than a 
year of actual library work, and thirteen 
meet the requirement of one month of 
actual work in a library. Nine have at- 
tended summer library courses or train- 
ing classes conducted in public libraries. 
Two have had good business experience, 
while several have been successful teach- 
ers and teacher-librarians. Experience 
in any walk of life is an excellent asset 
for a librarian, as it broadens her vision 
and increases her capacity to deal with 
many sorts of people and to cope with 
difficult and interesting situations of all 
kinds, and the record of the class fore- 
tells excellent reactions to instruction, 
discussion, and problems. 


Wisconsin Alumni at Detroit 
There has never been anything like it 
before in the history of the Alumni As- 
sociation—so everyone said, referring to 
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the banquet held on Thursday evening, 
June 29, in the small ballroom of the 
Statler. There were ninety-three pres- 
ent, including representatives from every 
class and all had a grand and glorious 
time. 
There were decorations, cardinal 
everywhere, in banners, flowers, candles, 
menu covers, even in the menu itself 
sometimes. With all this color, the ta- 
bles were most attractive, and inspired 
the best of singing, good Wisconsin 
songs and toasts. There were toasts, 
and good ones too, according to the fol- 
lowing list: 
Words of welcome—Our honored guest. 
Miss Egan, ’13. 
Roll-call by classes. 1907-1922. 
Roll-call by localities. 
Wisconsin Library School. 
Early history. Mr. Dudgeon. 
Modern chronicle. Mr. Lester. 
Prophecy. Miss Hazeltine. 
Librarians. Miss Robinson ’09. 
Wisconsin Library School Alumni 
(“We Ourselves”). The gentle 
critic. Miss Farquhar ’12. 

Reflections. The innocent bystander. 
Prof. Bieyer. 

Margaret Reynolds ’07, was an ideal 
toastmistress, and kept things moving 
in an admirable manner. There were 
favors at each plate, fancy caps, paper 
cutters, and pocket atlases (bound in 
red) provided by the thoughtfulness of 
Miss Reynolds and Miss Humble. Be- 
sides the presiding officer, toastmistress, 
and speakers there were seated at the 
head table Miss Curtiss, special honor 
guest of the alumni, President Root, 
Miss Ahern, Miss Reely and Miss Almere 
Scott, also honor guests. All regretted 
the absence of Mrs. Blackall, ’14, presi- 
dent of the Association, whose advance 
plans had a large share in the success of 
the evening. 

The alumni were seated by class 
groups, so that each class held an im- 
promptu reunion, breaking out frequently 
in song, cheer, or story that recalled old 
times. 

Following the banquet, a_ business 
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meeting of the association was held, and 
matters of importance were dispatched. 

The evening closed with the election 
of new officers as follows: 


President, Marion E. Frederickson, 1913. 
Vice-president, Martha E. Pond, 1911. 
Secretary, Helen Turvill, 1908. 
Treasurer, Leila Janes, 1913. 


News of Our Graduates 


In the July Bulletin was given a con- 
siderable list of graduates who have been 
taking more or less extensive trips in 
this country or abroad. To this number 
may be added a few more. Harriet Kid- 
der, 17, has been on a trip through the 
Great Lakes and on to New York. Mar- 
guerite Kirk, ’22, toured in Glacier 
Park. Clara E. Rolfe, 16, has been vis- 
iting New York City and its environs in- 
cluding the trip of the Hudson River. 
Mrs. Mae H. Dickerson, ’21, spent her 
vacation in the Rockies. Ruth Hayward, 
12, traveled in California and the north- 
west. Margaret E. Davenport, ’16, spent 
the summer abroad, in Paris and visit- 
ing the battle fields of France. 


General News 


Ada J. McCarthy, ’07, librarian of the 
Library Supplies Department of the Dem- 
ocrat Printing Company, resigned in July 
because of the need of her presence in her 
home, Richland Center, Wis. Her place is 
filled by Miss Winifred Ticer. 

Winnie Bucklin, ’09, has joined the staff 
of the Public library, Long Beach, Cal., as 
assistant in charge of publicity. 

Elizabeth C, Ronan, ’12, librarian, Public 
library, Battle Creek, Mich., has received the 
appointment of first assistant in charge of 
reference and circulation, Public library, 
Flint, Mich., where she begins work Decem- 
ber 1. From September 15 to December 1, 
she is acting as chief assistant for the Indi- 
ana Library Commission, pending the ap- 
pointment of a new secretary. 

Vivian G. -Little, ’16, assistant, Reference 
department, Public library, Kansas City, Mo., 
has received the promotion to the position of 
librarian of the Northeast Branch library of 
that city. 
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Hazel D. Laing, '17, librarian at Buhl, 
Minn., has taken a position with the Na- 
tional Safety Council of Chicago. 

Harriet T. Root, ’17, assistant organizer, 
Indiana Library Commission, resigned in 
August to return to her home in York, Pa. 

Edna D. Orr, ’18, accepted the position of 
librarian at Watertown, Wis., September 1. 

Julia A. Harrington, ’19, served as acting 
librarian of the Public library at Lake For- 
est, Ill., for the summer. 

Jean M. Sexton, ’19, has been promoted to 
the position of organizer for the Indiana Li- 
brary Commission. She was previously 
librarian of the traveling library department. 

Mrs. Nathalie H. Scribner, ’21, children’s 
librarian, Public library, Jacksonville, IIl., 
became librarian at Merrill, Wis., September 
1, succeeding Miss Orr, who is now at 
Watertown. 

Mrs. Elsie E. Jolliff, ’22, was appointed 
assistant in charge of periodicals and con- 
tinuations, Library of the University of Mon- 
tana, Missoula, in the summer. 

Harriett Shouse, ’22, was unable to assume 
her position as assistant in the Reference 
department of the Public library in Kansas 
City, Mo., on account of the death of her 
father during the summer. She finds it 
necessary to stay at home for the present, 
but expects to take up her work later in 
the year. 

Harriet Van Buren, ’22, was appointed 
assistant in charge of school libraries, Pub- 
lic library, Mankato, Minn., in August. 


Marriages 


Ada M. Pratt, ’15, to Maxon Y. Pillow, 
Minneapolis, August 5. 

Corinne J. Carlson, ’17, to Duane O. But- 
terfield, August 5. 

Gladys M. Hook, ’17, to Lester B. Orr, 
Chicago, August 5, 

Frances F. Bacon, ’18, to George E. Gary, 
Madison, September 12, 

B. Rosalie Beale, ’19, to Frank G. Kracha, 
Two Rivers, Wis., September 18. 

Jane R. G. Marshall, ’19, to John C. War- 
ner, Milwaukee, September 16. 

Gabriel Adriano Bernardo, ’20, was married 
December 14, 1921, to Angelina Victoria Jo- 
sefa Romero, in the cathedral at Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 

Isabel D. Farrand, ’20, to Newton V. Wag- 
ner, September 2. 

Lena Muckel, ’20, to John Ziegler, River- 
ton, Neb., July 20, 
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SUMMER SESSION, 


As in three previous summers, the en- 
rollment of the session, June 26 to 
August 4, more than taxed the capacity 
of the school room, fifty-four students 
working where thirty-eight desks nor- 
mally limit the registration to that num- 
ber. But in spite of crowded conditions 
the students, eager to get much for their 
work during the coming year, accom- 
plished much for themselves. 

The instruction was given in two 
courses, one for workers in public li- 
braries, the other for teachers preparing 
to care for a high school library in con- 
nection with their teaching. Of the 
teacher-librarians, ten were college grad» 
uates and the remainder graduates of 
normal schools; of those in the public 
library course, four were college gradu- 
ates and five had had from one to two 
years of college work. 


The regular faculty of the School car- 


ried the instruction throughout the ses- 
sion with the assistance of an additional 
reviser, and the help of Miss Beust 
(1913) for the course in Children’s work. 
Mrs. Davis was in charge of the course 
for the teacher-librarians, giving the in- 
struction in Reference for both divisions, 
and in Book selection and High school 
library administration for the teachers. 
Miss Turvill carried her usual courses, 
and Miss Reely, Book selection; to Miss 
Akers the courses in Library Economy, 
Lending, and Administration for public 
libraries were assigned. 

Several stimulating lectures were 
given during the six weeks from the out- 
side. Professor Kolb of the College of 
Agriculture, spoke on “The Rural Com- 
munity,” Superintendent Callahan on 
“Vocational Education,’ Prof. Sterling 
Leonard of the English department, on 
“Reading Lists for English Classes,” and 
Mr. McKillop of Milwaukee, on “Library 
Extension.” Members of the class fre- 
quently took advantage of the late after- 
noon lectures on the program of the Uni- 
versity Summer Session. Of timely in- 
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terest was the arrival in Madison of Mr. 
and Mrs. Irving Allen of Indianapofts, 
with their book caravan, en route to 
eastern and northern Wisconsin cities 
and resorts. Mr. Allen spoke most en- 
tertainingly to the class of the inception 
of his book auto, of his selection of 
books for the customers along the way, 
and other business arrangements, also 
of the success that had attended the ven- 
ture since leaving Indianapolis. 

The Detroit conference of the A. L. A. 
occurred during the first week of the 
school, and by careful arrangement of 
the schedule almost every member of 
the faculty was enabled to spend at least 
two days at the meetings. After their 
return a special session of the class was 
called and accounts of the conference 
given, the students expressing the con- 
viction that they had caught the spirit 
and purpose of the American Library 
Association through the admirable re- 
ports. 

The class planned a boat ride and pic- 
nic supper to Lake Waubesa, returning 
after dark in order to enjoy the beauty 
of the illuminated dome of the Capitol 
and the evening sky line of Madison. An 
evening of poetry and drama was given 
as a farewell to the class. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth P. Hunt, of Wellesley College, read 
from the modern poets, and the Misses 
Birge, Bascom and Steig, Mrs. Beatty 
and Mrs. Root read very delightfully 
Miss Reely’s Early Ohios and Rhode 
Island Reds. Prof. and Mrs. Beatty and 
Miss Bascom gave the dramatic render- 
ing of Susan Glaspell’s Suppressed De- 
sires to the genuine amusement of all, 
and a group of the class read the dramat- 
ic version of the Princess who would not 
be silenced. During the evening Miss 
Adeline Zachert in a happily worded 
speech presented the School, on behalf of 
the class, with a beautiful reproduction 
in colors of The Printing Press from the 
Alexander series in the Library of Con- 
gress. 
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The enrollment of twenty-four in the 
Public Library Course, including one 
special student, and thirty in that for the 
Teacher-Librarians was as follows: 


Public Library Course 


Margaret a Allen, assistant, Public 
Ligeery, Oshkos 
R. a. senior assistant, Public 
Library, as - ee. 
a Bowen, oeroatnt assistant, 


Booklist, Chicag 

ei. Burns, *shelf- ister, Public Library, 
Milwaukee. 

Ruth I. Dille, Public Library, 
Fond du Lac. 

Viola L. Hillmantel, branch librarian, Mil- 
waukee. 

Martha Holberg, assistant, South Division 
Branch Library, Milwaukee. 

Anna R. Jones, librarian, Public Library, 


assistant, 


Oconomowoc. 

Alfred Korbel, assistant, Public Library, 
Milwaukee. 

Sarah L. Lane, assistant, Rice Institute 


Library, Houston, Texas. 
Mrs. Lucile S. McCarthy, eaeietom, Leg- 
islative Reference Library, Madiso 
Effie McGillivray, librarian, "Township 
Library, Oscoda, Mich. 
Lurlene Mc Nulty, Public 
Library, Ceont 0. 
Victoria J. Marcussen, assistant Children’s 
Librarian, Public Library, Racine. 
Hazel I. Medway, head of literature de- 
partment, Public ew mi A Milwaukee. 
Irmgard Mondschein, junior Hbrarian, 
Public. bs * dak Milwaukee. 
M. Morrison, assistant, Harris 
County Public Library, Houston, Texas, 
Elizabeth Moyer, apprentice, Public Li- 
brary, Antigo 
Public 


Eliz aban Raa 
Library, Madiso 

Kathleen Neis. apprentice, Public Library, 
Jefferson. 
Public Li- 


Ingeborg Reishus, 
brary, Minot, Dak. 

Margaret E. Sweeney, assistant children’s 
department, Public Library, Fond du Lac, 

Lillian = Wilcox, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Spar 

Etta Zon “junior branch librarian, Public 
Library, Milwaukee. 


assistant, 


ex-assistant, 


assistant, 


Course for Teacher-Librarians 


Annie E. Bottensek, Medina. 
Elizabeth Brumsted, Westfield. 
Leone G. Bryhan, West Allis. 
Magdalen T. Burns, Little Falls, Minn. 
Edith Hastings. Kenosha, 
Loretta Iwen, Shawano. 
enews Jameison, Lone Rock. 
May greases. Iron River. 
Elizabeth K. Jones, Mauston. 
Mildred S. Kalheim. Detroit, Minn 
=e R. Lind, Hillsboro. 
Anne C, McCague, Omaha, Neb. 
Alice K. McGregor, Platteville. 
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Dorothy G. Maxson, Milton. 

Bertha J. Merriam, Darlington. 
Emma E. Nothnagel, Green Lake. 
Hildur M. Olson, Oakdale. 

Carrie A, Robbins, Fall River. 

Mrs. Blanche E. Schlosser, Marinette. 
Adeline M. Sell, Glidden. 

Julia A. Shea, Juneau. 

Dorothy Slater, Kenosha. 

Florence I. Smiley, Albany. 

Joyce Tavier. Sheboygan. 

Olivia J. Taylor, Necedah. 

Anna M. Thom mpson, South Kaukauna, 
Margaret A. Watson, Albany. 

Vilma M,. Wilkins, Livingston. 

Alta T. Yeoman, La Crosse 

Adeline B. Zachert, 'Harrisburs, Pa. 


Summer Session Notes 


Mrs. J. C. Knoedler (Elizabeth Burke, 
Summer ’12) is acting as librarian at the 
Public Library, Mosinee, Wis. 

Margaret N. Purnell, Summer ’16, was 
married September 16 to Charles G, Thomas, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Caroline E. Robinson, Summer ’16, assist- 
ant Children’s librarian Public Library, 
Gary, Ind., has been appointed children’s li- 
brarian at Waukesha, Wis. 

Emily Moeser, Summer ’18, children’s 
librarian at Janesville, Wis., has entered the 
Western Reserve Library School at Cleve- 
land to take the course in children’s work. 

Gwenn Perry, Summer ’18, librarian,_Pub- 
lic library, Oconto, Wis., is on leave of ab- 
sence for a year to attend college at Beloit. 
Mrs. Ruth Francis (Ruth Ramsay, Summer 
15) is in charge of the library. Lurlene 
McNulty, Summer ’22, will act as an assist- 
ant. 

Muriel Marchant, teacher librarian course, 
Summer ’19, assistant, Public library, Antigo, 
Wis., enrolled September 1 in the Pratt In- 
stitute Library School. Marian Jones, Sum- 
mer ’19, librarian, Public library, Mosinee, 
Wis., has accepted the position of assistant 
at Antigo. Elizabeth Moyer, Summer ’22, 
apprentice, has been appointed half-time 
assistant in the same library. 

Alice Wilson, Summer ’21, served as sum- 
mer assistant, Madison Free library. 

Elizabeth Munger, Summer ’22, former 
assistant, Madison Free library, has been re- 
appointed assistant in the children’s room. 

Kathleen Neis, Summer ’22, accepted a po- 
sition as station assistant, Public library, 
Superior, Wis., September 1. 

Dorothy G. Maxson, Summer ’22, was mar- 
ried to John H, Thorngate, Berlin, Wir 
August 7. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Stephanie Daland 


News notes have been accumulating 
all summer and with this issue are all 
entered up to date. We want to keep 
this department lively and stimulating. 
Send in any items of interest about your 
library. If received before the 20th, they 
will appear in the Bulletin for the fol- 
lowing month. Address the editor, 206 
N. Carroll St., Madison. 


Annual Reports and Circulation 


The annual reports ond news notes, 
generally, show increases in circulation, 
many new books added, and some very 
good publicity. Marshfield reports 65,- 
750, an increase of 10,308; Menasha, 53,- 


315, the highest on record for the li- 
brary; Galesville, 11,688, a gain of 
3,341; Waukesha 60,919, besides 2,098 


periodicals; Shell Lake 10,435. 


Recent Changes in Librarians 


Jennie A. Hulce. 

Hazel H. Haberman. 

Mrs Nathalie H. Scribner. 
Owen. Mrs. Harry Stoker. 

Richland Center. Mrs Helen Caddell. 
Watertown. Edna Orr. 


Janesville. 
Jefferson. 
Merrill. 


Vacation Privileges 


Among librarians reporting their va- 
cation privileges popular this summer 
are Milwaukee, Madison, Fond du Lac 
and West Allis. Most of these allow ten 
books to go out for the summer. West 
Allis let out 4,000 books in July, a large 
increase over that of the previous year. 
The Fond du Lac library circulated 79 
books among the boys and girls at Camp 
Shaganappi. Kenosha opened a “Vaca- 
tion Library” at the Lincoln School, from 
nine to twelve Fridays, during July and 
August, and circulated books for chil- 
dren and adults. Delavan reports a very 
heavy circulation in the summer due to 
the resort district. More than 150 steady 
readers are recruited from this source. 


General News Notes 


Antigo. The library’s circulation for 
July increased 1,360 over that of a year 
ago. The number of county borrowers 
increased from 337 to 579. August, usu- 
ally the lowest in circulation had a gain 
of 581 over last year. 

Appleton. The library has secured the 
services of Mrs. Mildred H. Gardner, po- 
licewoman, in obtaining books from the 
delinquent borrowers who disregard 
overdue notices. According to a monthly 
police report she recently secured the 
return of nine volumes. 


Ashland. During the summer months 
the library conducted a story hour for 
the children every Wednesday morning 
at ten o’clock. 

Barron. The library has received a 
number of gifts of books and magazines 
this summer. 

Bloomer. The library was moved 
during the summer into the new school 
building and is open to the public every 
day and Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings. The circulation of books has 
grown, the number of borrowers in- 
creasing by 292 the past year. The 
Woman’s Club gave $106.00 during the 
year. The town now has assumed charge 
of the library, Miss Hazel Scovil continu- 
ing as librarian. 


Burnett. The library of the late Her- 
bert Hawley, valued at $3,000, was do- 
nated to the town of Burnett, where sev- 
enty years ago he settled, taught school 
and married, later coming to Burnett, 
where he founded the Hawley block. 


Clintonville. The library board has ob- 
tained a number of papers, manuscripts, 
library and furniture of the late Eben E. 
Rexford, Wisconsin poet and floricultur- 
ist. A room has been fitted up in the 
basement as a museum for the Rexford 
property and other collections. 
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De Pere. In July the library board de- 
cided to buy an additional eight foot 
book stack to replace an old one. 


Eau Claire. The library recently added 
three sets of scientific books, “Automo- 
bile engineering;” Luther Burbank’s 
“Methods and discoveries;” “Machine 
shop library.” 

A fine memorial collection has been 
presented to the library by one of its 
patrons in memory of his wife. The 
books will contain a special book plate. 
The collection includes sets of standard 
novelists, works on art, poetry, history, 
and biography. 


Fond du Lac. The library issued 1,406 
grade school diplomas to children during 
the school year for book reporting. 

The librarian gave a talk, August 7, to 
the Rotary Club, about the public library. 

The second floor of the library build- 
ing is being re-decorated. 

Hortonville. The library received the 
proceeds from a piano recital and violin 
orchestra concert given in the summer. 

Jefferson. The will of George Cope- 
land bequeaths to the city of Jefferson 
the sum of $10,000 as a trust fund for 
the benefit of the public library. The 
net income is to be paid over annually 
to the city. 

Ladysmith. A second card catalog 
case has been purchased for the library, 
giving one catalog for the adult collec- 
tion and one for the children’s. It was 
paid for with money collected as fines. 
The library was re-decorated in the sum- 
mer, 

The number of volumes circulated per 
capita for the past year was 8.6 close to 
the ideal of nine books per capita for 
libraries in towns of 1,000 to 5,000. One 
hundred and seventy books were re- 
bound this year and nine volumes of 
magazines bound. 

Laona. A copy of Ainsworth’s English- 
Latin dictionary, published in 1836 was 
presented to the library. The library 
hopes to add a museum department in 
which to keep interesting old books and 
articles of historical importance. 
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Madison. Erwin E. Harder, Chicago, 
formerly of Wisconsin, presented the li- 
brary with ten first editions of piano and 
organ numbers of his composition. 


Marinette. The library was re-decor- 
ated in the summer in French gray, new 
indirect lighting fixtures installed, and 
the roof repaired. 


Menasha. The library was closed for 
two weeks in July to be re-decorated. 
The rooms downstairs were done over 
and the floors varnished. There is a new 
rubber matting on the floor. 

Gifts of books were received from 
several patrons in the summer. A new 
thirty tray card catalog cabinet has 
been added. 

An oak case, made by a member of 
the Henry Lenz post of the American 
Legion, for the display of their flags, was 
located in the vestibule of the library. 

Although two days were lost in August, 
the circulation was 329 more than a year 
ago. The library has put paid advertise- 
ments in the paper the past year and 
used slides at the moving picture the- 
aters both to advantage. 


Milwaukee. The library is still put- 
ting forth its plea to its patrons and the 
citizens of Milwaukee for gifts of books 
to be used in the hospitals, as so many 
more are needed than are available. 

The library cooperated in No More 
War Day, July 29, by placing a special 
collection of anti-war books in a con- 
spicuous place. 

The extension divisiom opened a new 
branch in a store at Hales Corners in 
July, the seventy-seventh to be opened. 

A new policy has been adopted by the 
library, whereby readers in outlying dis- 
tricts may obtain books by parcel post, 
the library paying outgoing charges, and 
the reader return postage. 

Necedah. Proceeds from a_ baseball 
game between Welch Prairie and Nece- 
dah were given to the library. 

Neenah. The hardwood floor in the 


children’s section was smoothed down, 
varnished and polished in September. 
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Neillsville. In July the library re- 
ceived 200 new books purchased from the 
funds created by the per capita of ten 
cents per pupil of school age. 

Niagara. The library has started a 
rent collection of the latest copyrighted 
books by the most popular authors, at 
five cents a week. 

Oconto Falls. At a recent meeting the 
city council accepted the kequest for a 
public library willed to the city by the 
late Mrs. Charles Cook. The conditions 
of the will were that the city must main- 
tain the library and furnish a suitable 
location for the erection of the library 
building. It will be located near the 
high school building, and will be known 
as the Cook Memorial Library. 

Oshkosh. In June ait the main library 
there was a gain of 406 in the circulation 
of the adult department. There was a 
total net gain of 3,698 books for the main 
library and branches the first six months 
of the year. 

Phillips. In July a lawn féte was 
given by the Civic League for the benefit 
of the library. 

Portage. The library received a gift 
of twenty-two books on humane subjects, 
covering particularly the “Animal 
Friends Group,” selected by the author, 
George Wharton James. 

Reedsburg. Two hundred books came 
back from the bindery in August. 

Shell Lake. One hundred and sixty- 
five new books were added during the 
year. There are 708 registered borrow- 
ers, using in the past year 10,435 books. 
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Sun Prairie. The Twentieth Century 
Club held a tag day in August for the 
benefit of the library. 


Superior. In the 306 days the library 
was open last year, there was an in- 
crease in circulation of 3,604. 

The library had a display of books to 
help celebrate No More War Day, July 
29. 


Tomah. The library has lately re- 
ceived ten volumes of famous and se 
lected mystery and detective stories, a 
set of O. Henry’s stories, besides other 
newer books, fiction and non-fiction. 


A handsome Seth Thomas mahogany 
framed wall clock was hung this sum- 
mer. The high school alumni associa- 
tion presented the library with a fine 
enlargement of a photograph of Dr. 
Ernest R. Buckley, whose gift started 
the library. 


Traveling library. The traveling li- 


‘brary department of the Wisconsin Free 


Library Commission distributed during 
the fiscal year which closed June 30, 
131,750 books. Rural schools used more 
than 45,000 of these. 


Wisconsin Rapids. A picture of the 
great ice jam of April 11, 1888, which 
carried out the first Centralia-Grand 
Rapids bridge, being a print twenty by 
twenty-four inches, was presented to the 
library by two of its patrons. 


Withee. A social was held in August 
for the benefit of the library, where 
about $83 was realized. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Bibliography 


Graded list of books for children; pre- 
pared by the Elementary school 
library committee of the National 
Educational Association. 1922. 226p. 
A. L. A. $1.25. 028.5 


A general list of books for home reading 
including approximately 1000 titles with an- 
notations. Divided into three groups by 
grades with supplementary lists of reference 
books and out of print books; also Directory 
of publishers, title and subject indexes. 


‘Leonard, S A. Essential principles of 
teaching reading and literature in 
the intermediate grades and in high 
school. 1922. 460p. Lippincott. 

028 


Although planned as a text book and issued 
in text book form contains many suggestions 
of value to all who are interested in good read- 
ing, in particular the reading of children. Has 
a good chapter on dramatization and dra- 
matic reading. The bibliographies (122p), 
which are also issued separately, are espe- 
cially valuable. 


Ethics 


Hobhouse, L. T. Elements of social jus- 
tice. 1922. 247p. Holt. 170 


A philosophical discussion of the ethical 
principles which should control social and po- 
litical organizations. Less difficult to read 
than most philosophical books and very sug- 
gestive to students of politics, but probably 
beyond the range of the average reader. For 
larger libraries. 


Sociology 


Cram, Ralph Adams. Towards the great 
peace. 1922. 264p. Marshall Jones 
$2.50. 304 


Book based on a series of lectures delivered 
at Dartmouth college. The author analyzes 
the conditions which made the world war pos- 
sible and which at present make peace an 
uncertain ideal, finding their basis in a lack 
of real religion and in the industrialization of 
the world, Interesting and stimulating read- 
ing. 

See Booklist 18:262 May ’22 


Dow, G. S. Society and its problems. 
1922. 594p. Crowell $2.75. 300 


An elementary treatise covering the entire 
field of applied sociology. Contains little that 
is new but is well organized and interestingly 
written. Has good material on population, 
immigration, crime, etc. Useful reading lists 
for each chapter and a general bibliography 
of 14 pages. Index. 


Edie, Lionel D. Principles of the new 
economics. 1922. 525p. Crowell 
$2.75. 330 


A book which attempts to integrate the 
various new developments in economic think- 
ing and relate them in the theories of the 
past. Readable, elementary and noncontro- 
versial. A college text book which will fll a 
place in the public library. Bibliographies. 
Index. 


Henderson, H. D. Supply and demand. 
1922. 181p. Harcourt $1.50 338 


The first of a series of economic handbooks 
edited by J. M. Keynes. Gives a diseussion 
of the theory of distribution for the general 
reader. More easily read than most books on 
economic theory. 

See Booklist 18:348 Jul ’22 


McLean, Donald A. The morality of the 
strike. 1921. 196p. Kenedy 
331.89 


The views of a liberal Catholic priest upon 
the morality of strikes and of legislation to 
prohibit strikes. Valuable because it is the 
only book we have treating the subject from 
this point of view. Introduction by John A. 
Ryan. Bibliography (13p.). Index. 


Masterman, C. F. G. How England is 
governed. 1922. 2938p. illus. Knopf 
$3. 340 


A book that is excellent for its combination 
of the theoretical side of government and its 
actual practice. Written in an interesting 
and readable manner. 

See Booklist 18:265 May ’22. 


Ross, E. A. The social trend. 1922. 

235p. Century $1.75. 300 

A series of essays on social problems, some 

of them reprinted from magazines. Includes 

several interesting papers on population, on 
the position of women, prohibition, etc. 
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Etiquette 


Bailey, Margaret Emerson. The value of 
good manners. 1922. 294p. Double- 
day $1.75. 395 

Not a handbook of etiquette but a wise and 
sane discussion of what constitutes good man- 
ners in all relationships of life, personal, so- 
cial and business. A good book to use with 
young people. 


Science 
Thomson, J. Arthur. The outline of sci 
ence. 1922. vil. 296p. illus. Put- 
nam $3.75. 500 


The first of four volumes in which the story 
of science is to be told in simple non-technical 
language for the layman. Volume 1 is de- 
voted chiefly to astronomy and evolution. 
This is a work which almost any library can 
afford to have. It can be used with high 
school pupils and will give many others just 
the information they want about modern 
science. Volumes 2 and 3 have also been 
issued. 

Sce Booklist 18 :353 Jul. ’22. 


Rural Problems 


Groves, Ernest R. The rural mind and 


social welfare. 1922. 205p. Univ. 

of Chicago Press $2. 630.1 

An attempt to relate the principles of so- 

cial psychology, as laid down by McDougall 

and others, to rural life. Offers a good ap- 

proach to the subject, although it leaves 

much to be done. There is as yet no other 

book in exactly the same field. Has chapter 
references and index. 


McClenahan, B. A. Organizing the com- 
munity. 1922. 260p. Century $1.75. 
630.1 


A book aiming to outline principles of rural 
organization for the social or extension 
worker. The subject is well presented although 
there is Ettle that is new. Other books cover- 
ing much the same field are: Hart. Com- 
munity organization, (Bulletin July ’21); 
Burr. Rural organization (Bulletin Dec. ’21) ; 


and Hayes. Rural community (Bulletin Apr. 

22). 

MacGarr, Llewellyn. The rural Com- 
munity. 1922. 239p. illus. Mac- 
millan $1.80. 630.1 


A book which aims to present the entire 
field of rural life and therefore covers briefly 
a wide range of topics. Adapted for use with 
normal training classes and rural teachers. 
Useful also for reference in the small library. 
Has reading references, questions for study 
and index. There are many inaccuracies in 
the statistical data which should be corrected 
in the next edition, 
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Diet 
Putnam, Nina Wilcox. Tomorrow we 
diet. 1922. 90p. Doran $1. 613.2 


Humorous recital of the author’s personal 
experiments in reducing. Told in up-to-date 
slang but gives some good advice and may 
offer hope and encouragement to others who 
aspire to slimness. 


Autosuggestion 


Brooks, C. H. The practice of autosug- 
gestion. 1922. 119p. Dodd $1.25. 
615.851 
A simple presentation of the practice of 
autosuggestion in accordance with the method 
of Emile Coué, who claims that “by its 
practice we can insure ourselves an excellent 
state of health both of the mind and the 
body.” M, Coué is a Frenchman whose clinic 
at Nancy has attracted wide attention. The 
little book would be helpful to many. 


Fine Arts 


Faure, Elie. History of Art: Medieval 
art; tr. by Walter Pach. 1922. 433p. 
Harper $7.50. 709 

Valuable work for reference and for use by 
art study clubs. Covers the art of India, 

China, Japan, the tropics. Byzantium and 

Islam as well as of Christian Europe. Fully 

illustrated. Has index to names and synoptic 

tables, 


Outdoor Sports 


Fordyce, Claude P. Trail craft. 1922. 
202p. illus. Stewart Kidd $2.50. 796 


Papers reprinted from Field and Stream, 
Outing and other periodicals. Covers many 
aspects of camp and trail life, including motor 
camping, mountaineering, and hiking. Has 
chapters on cooking, tents, photography, wil- 
derness pests, etc. Good illustrations. 


Smith, O. W. The book of the pike. 
1922. 197p. illus. Stewart Kidd $3 
799 


Gives in non-technical sportsman’s language 
the information and experience the author has 
accumulated relating to the pike family (pick- 
erel and muskellunge), their habits, charac- 
teristics, etc. The realistic descriptions of 
many of his catches add interest to the book. 


Literature 
Canby, H. S. Definitions. 1922. 3083p. 
Harcourt $2. 814 or 824 


Twenty-nine short essays, Many of which 
appeared in The Literary Review, all on the 
trend of modern literature and all worth read- 
ing. 
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Hamilton, W. H. John Masefield. 1922. 

155p. Macmillan $1.75. 821 or 921 
An interesting critical study dealing with 

Masefield as a prose writer as well as a poet. 

The bibliography (3p) lists his introductory 

and editorial works. 

Dialects for oral in- 
terpretation. 1922. 308p. Century 
$1.75. 820.8 

Intended primarily for use in classes in 

interpretation but useful in a library as a 
collection of readings and recitations in dia- 
lect, The selections are grouped according to 
dialect, Scotch, Italian, Negro, etc. Four one- 
act plays are also included. Other selections 
are listed in the bibliography. 


Law, F. H., comp. Modern essays and 
stories. 1922. 314p. Century $1.25. 
808.4 
Intended as a text book but useful also for 
clubs as a representative collection of stories 
and essays. The choice and grouping are 
unusual, The suggestions for reading and 
the introductory pages are excellent. 


Johnson, Gertrude. 


Slosson, Edwin E. and Downey, June E. 
Plots and personalities. 1922. 238p. 
Century $1.75 808.3 

An idea originating with Dr. Slosson was 
tried out by Miss Downey in her classes in 
the University of Wyoming. It consists of 
using the personal advertisements from the 
daily papers as a sort of intelligence test for 
the imagination. Offers many plot suggestions 
for short story writers. 

See Booklist 18 :357 Jul. °22. 


Books and characters. 
illus. Harcourt $3.50. 
824 
Fourteen essays written between 1905 and 
1919. The subjects, drawn from English and 
French literature, are not of wide general 
interest. And the work will not have the ap- 
peal of the author’s other books. Contains 
several essays on Voltaire. For larger libra- 
ries. 


Strachey, Lytton. 
1922. 324p. 


Trent, W. P. and others, eds. A short 
history of American literature. 1922. 
428p. Putnam $3.75. 810.9 or 820.9 

A one volume work based on the Cambridge 
history. Follows the same plan with treat- 
ment by subject. Bibliographical notes and 
index. Useful for reference and club work. 

See Booklist 18:358 Jul. ’22. 


Contemporary Amerti- 
can novelists. 1922. 176p. Mac- 
millan $1.50. 813 or 823 


Supplements the author’s work on The 
American novel (Bulletin Nov. ’21) taking up 


Van Doren, Carl. 
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such writers as Hamlin Garland, Winston 
Churchill, Theodore Dreiser, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Edith Wharton, Willa Cather, and others. 
Reprinted from the Nation, 

See Booklist 18 :358 Jul. ’22. 


Drama 


Cohen, Helen Louise, ed. Longer plays 
by modern authors. 1922. 3538p. 
Harcourt $2. $12 or 822 


Contains four long plays: Beau Brummell, 
by Clyde Fitch ; The copperhead, by Augustus 
Thomas; Dulcy, by G. S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly; The intimate strangers, by Booth 
Tarkington. There is also an introduction on 
Drama in America, a prefatory note for each 
play, and a selected bibliography for the study 
of drama in America. A good book for clubs. 


Community drama. 1922. 156p. Com- 
munity service, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 60c. 792 


Suggestive little pamphlet discussing the 
factors involved in the organization of com- 
munity drama, play production, educational 
dramatics, pageantry, etc. Plays suitable for 
production are listed in appendixes. 


Davis, Owen. The detour. 1922. 122p. 
Little $1.50. 812 or 822 


A play in three acts telling the story of a 
woman’s long patient struggle to give her 
daughter the opportunities she has been de- 
nied and the frustration of her hopes when 
the daughter marries and settles down to a 
life of drudgery similar to her mother’s. The 
suggestion of the title that a detour is “an- 
other way around to get to the same place” 
is carried out in the conclusion. Played in 
New York in 1921. 


B. Roland. Contemporary one- 

1922. 410p. Scribner $2. 

812 or 822 

A good collection containing several new 

plays not found in the other anthologies, Con- 

tains eighteen one-act plays, with an interest- 
ing introduction and bibliographies. 


Lewis, 
act plays. 


O’Neill, Eugene. The hairy ape; Anna 
Christie; The first man. 1922. 322 p. 
Boni $2 812 or 822 


The first play is a powerful and brutal piece 
of work which lends itself to a symbolic inter- 
pretation. The second, awarded this year’s 
Pulitzer prize, is also a play of the under- 
world in crude, forceful language. The third 
a play of family life is along more conven- 
tional lines. Not to be recommended for 
small libraries, but of interest to serious stu- 
dents of the drama, 
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Wilde, Percival. 
tle theatres. 
$1.50. 


Clever short plays, interesting to read and 
suitable for production before sophisticated 
audiences. In several, among them, The pre- 
vious engagement, a one-act play for one 
character, the author has tried out unique 
stage devices. 


Eight comedies for lit- 
1922. 178p. Little 


Plays for Schools 


Barnum, Madelene D. School plays. 

1922. 186p. Barse & Hopkins $1.25. 

812 or 822 

Plays adapted for use in intermediate and 

grammar grades. Contains plays suitable for 

Labor day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln’s 
birthday, etc. 


Plays for school and 
224p. Little $1.50. 
812 or 822 


Contains six plays, including dramatiza- 
tions of The three bears and The Pied Piper; 
a Christmas play, and an Indian play suit- 
able for outdoor production by girl scouts. 
The author's permission must be obtained for 
production. 


Lord, Katharine. 
camp. 1922. 


History 


Larned, J. N. The new Larned history. 
1922. v. 1 (A-Balk). illus. C. A. 
Nichols pub. co. 903 


This standard reference work has been com- 
pletely revised and will consist of 12 volumes, 
the first of which is now issued. The original 
Larned plan of quoting from many sources, 
with alphabetical arrangement and copious 
cross reference, is retained. The scope has 
been broadened, many new entries made, maps 
and illustrations added, and the whole work 
brought down to date. Comes in three bindings 
ranging in price from $86.40 to $143.10, with 
library discount. 


Powell, E. A. Asia at the cross roads. 
1922. 369p. illus. Century $3. 950 


A popular presentation of some of the pres- 
ent political problems in Japan, Korea, China, 
and the Philippines. 


See Booklist 18:281 May ’22. 


Rollins, P. A. The cowboy. 1922. 3538p. 
Scribner $2.50. 917.8 


A fascinating and apparently accurate pic- 
ture of the real cowboy as he was, not the 
swashbuckling picture found in novels and 
the movies. Presents the cowboy as “an 
affirmative, constructive factor in the so- 
cial and political development of the 
United States.” 
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Biography 
Mason, Arthur. Ocean echoes. 1922. 
287p. Holt $1.75. 921 


An autobiography telling the story of a life 
spent at sea. It is sketchy and episodic but 
is told with a simplicity and sincerity that 
are most attractive. Mr. Mason is author of 
one novel The flying bo’sun (Bulletin Feb.- 
Mar. ’21). 


Stirling, A. M. William De Morgan and 
his wife. 1922. 4038p. illus. Holt 
$6. 921 
Biography of two charming and gifted per- 
sons, William De Morgan, potter, and later, 
author, and Evelyn De Morgan, painter. Of 
special interest to those who like to read 
about art and artists. Has much about the 
pre-Raphaelite group. The many illustrations 
of De Morgan’s pottery and his wife’s pic- 
tures add to the attractiveness of the book. 


Fiction 


New novels by well known authors 
Bacheller, Irving. In the days of Poor 

Richard. 1922. 414p. illus. Bobbs 

$2. 

Benjamin Franklin appears as part of the 
historic background but this is primarily the 
story of Solomon Binkus, a famous scout and 
of young Jack Irons and his love for an Eng- 


lish girl, Covers the period of the Revolution. 
Benson, E. F. Peter. 1922. 327p. Doran 
$1.75. 


Pleasant English story of a man who is 
not sure which of two women he loves best. 
Gives pictures of life in England after the 
war. 


Beresford, J. D. The prisoners of Hart- 
ling. 1922. 278p. Macmillan $1.75. 
Story of a rich old man who holds all his 
relatives in subjection by keeping from them 
the terms of his last will and testament. A 
study of greed and servility with an element 
of suspense which is not broken until the end. 
See Booklist 18 :285 May ’22. 


Bottome, Phyllis. The kingfisher. 
3847p. Doran $2. 

The story of a London East End lad who 

gets a chance at an education. Realistically 


told, but possibly not as successful as the au- 
thor’s earlier stories, 


See Booklist 18:364 Jul. ’22. 


Buckrose, J. E. The privet hedge. 1922. 
3038p. Doran $1.75. 

A story of post war England, of two spin- 

sters who find it hard to adapt themselves to 


1922. 
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the new ways and a young girl who refuses to 
go back to the old. Although not one of 
the author’s best stories, will find readers. 


Burnett, Frances H. Robin. 1922. 3438p. 
Stokes $2. 

A sequel to The head of the house of 
Coombe continuing tke love story of Robin 
and Donal. Gives a picture of social London 
during the war, 


Cather, Willa. One of ours. 1922. 459p. 


Knopf $2.50. 


A story of the Nebraska prairies, rich in 
description of the landscape. It is the story 
of Claude Wheeler, sensitive, unsatisfied, never 
quite finding himself until the war opens 
a way for self expression. Done on a larger 
scale than My Antonia and falls short of its 
simple epic beauty. 


Delafield, E. M. Humbug. 
Macmillan $2. 


A thoughtful English story which empha- 
sizes the evils growing out of the half truths 
and innocent deceptions practiced on chil- 
dren. Well written and interesting. 

See Booklist 18:285 May ’22. 


1922. 3465p. 


Deland, Margaret. The vehement flame. 
1922. 3878p. Harper $2. 


The story of a boy of nineteen who marries 
@ woman of thirty-nine. It is the wife’s 
jealousy rather than the difference in years 
which wrecks the marriage. Ran serially in 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 


Harris, Cora. The eyes of love. 1922. 


317p. Doran. $1.75. 


Perhaps less interesting than The circuit 
rider’s wife and other stories based directly 
on the author’s experience, but told with 
many flashes of her characteristic wit. The 
scene is laid in a Southern city shortly after 
the world war. 


Hutchinson, A. S. M. This freedom. 
1922. 372p. Dutton $2. 


This new novel deals with the problem of 
the woman who divides her time between 
home and a business career. The characters 
are extreme types but are well drawn and 
the manner of telling is similar to If Winter 
Comes, 


Lewis, Sinclair. Babbitt. 


Harcourt $2. 


Should be recommended to all those inhabi- 
tants of cities of 10,000 and over who read 
Main Street with complacency. Babbitt is a 
live up-and-coming real estate broker in a 
growing city of the middle west, and the 
story is a satire on the modern business man, 


1922. 401p. 
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with his blatant boosting for his city and 
business, his outward self esteem and his 
inner despairs. Has less story interest than 
Main Street. 


Children of the 
469p. Mac- 


Masters, Edgar Lee. 
market place. 1922. 
millan $2. 


A novel covering the years 1833 to 1861. 
The hero, a young Englishman, comes to 
America at the age of eighteen to take pos- 
session of an estate in Illinois. He becomes 
the friend of Stephen A. Douglas and the 
novel is most notable as a study of Douglas 
and his career. Too long for the average 
reader but of absorbing interest to a student 
of this period of our history. 


See Booklist 18:332 June ’22. 


Norris, Kathleen. Certain people of im- 
portance. 1922. 486p. Doubleday 


$2. 

This detailed narrative of the Crabtree 
family may perhaps be considered the best 
thing the author has done. It is the story 
of the descendants of Reuben Crabtree, who 
came to California in ’49, and founded a fam- 
ily and a fortune. 


Parker, Gilbert. Carnac’s folly. 
352p. Lippincott $2. 


For the scene of his new novel the author 
returns to French Canada, but the local set- 
ting is hazy. The interest of the book rests 
on plot and character. Not a pleasant story 
but dramatic and weli told, 


Rinehart, Mary R. The breaking point. 
1922. 356p. Doran $2. 


Story based on the theory that fear may 
cause the mind to protect itself by forgetful- 
ness of the past. Young Dr. Livingston, who 
feels that before he marries the mystery of 
his life should be cleared away, sets out to 
rediscover the past which has been entirely 
obscured by amnesia. The various threads 
of the plot are skillfully drawn together. The 
story is well told and will be read with in- 
terest by many readers. 


1922. 


Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. Adrienne 
Toner. 1922. 374p. Houghton $2. 


The American heiress whose character is 
so painstakingly drawn in this novel is of 
too unusual a type to be wholly convincing, 
in spite of the author’s skill in handling her 
situations. Will appeal most to those who 
care for minute analysis of character. 


Wharton, Edith. The glimpses of the 
moon. 1922 364p. Appleton $2. 
The story of two young social parasites 
who marry with the frank intention of liv- 
ing together as long as possible on the gen- 
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erosity of their rich friends. They estimate 
that the wedding checks will tide them over 
one year. Beyond this they look forward to 
separation, divorce and advantageous remar- 
riage for both. But because their love for 
one another is genuine they are unable to 
play the shabby roles they have chosen. Be- 
cause it is a love story, with an ending that 
may be called conventionally happy, it should 
be more widely popular than any of her 
other novels. 


Translations 
Perochon, Ernest. Néne. 1922. 289p. 
Doran $1.75. 


Translation of a French novel that was 
awarded the Goncourt prize in 1920. It is 
the pathetic story of a servant girl’s love for 
the children in her care. The author’s treat- 
ment of French peasant life is masterly. Will 
appeal to the type of reader who liked Maria 
Chapdelaine. 

See Booklist 18:288 May ’22. 


Rolland, Romain. Pierre and Luce. 1922. 
136p. Holt $1.50. 

A love idyl translated from the French. It 
is a story of the fourth year of the war and 
of two young lovers who wait in its shadow 
for the inevitable separation. 

See Booklist 18:368 Jul, ’22. 


Adventure and Mystery 


Bower, B. M. The trail of the white 
mule. 1922. 278p. Little $1.75 
Introduces a character from one of the 
author’s other novels, Casey Ryan. Casey is 
trying to live respectably in Los Angeles 
when the story opens but the lure of the 
desert is too strong. An adventure with boot- 
leggers opens up a new field of activity for 
his superabundant energies and he becomes 
a federal officer on the trail of the white 

mule (moonshine). 


Footner, Hulbert. The woman from out- 
side. 1922. 268p. McCann $1.90. 
Adventure story with an Alaska setting. 
Good description of the country and well 
drawn characters, 


Friel, Arthur. The pathless trail. 
337p. Harper $1.75. 

Story of adventure in Brazil and Peru, 
following the exploits of a party of Ameri- 
cans who set out to rescue a man who had 
disappeared five years before. 


Hankins, A. P. The heritage of the 
hills. 1922. 307p. Dodd $1.75. 

A western story of the better sort. A 

mystery brings Oliver Drew into the Sierra 

valley where he has inherited a small tract 


1922. 
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of land. It originates in a puzzling clause 
in his father’s will and in the end its solution 
involves his relation to the Indian tribe into 
which he has been adopted and a choice be- 
tween riches and faith to a trust. 

See Booklist 18:366 Jul. ’22. 


Hext, Harrington. Number 87. 
255p. Macmillan $1.25, 


Scientific mystery story in which one man 
has in his possession a formula which gives 
him unlimited power for good or evil. One 
reader reports it “too involved and slow go- 
ing.” 

See Booklist 18:330 June ’22. 


1922. 


Selwyn. The qualified adven- 
1922. 3833p. Harcourt $1.75. 


A gay and amusing adventure story, full 
of exciting incidents but told with a light 
touch. Tells how Peter Duff, a London liter- 
ary hack engaged in editing “Dalkeith’s ad- 
venture novels,” finds his opportunity for real 
adventure and goes off to China on a search 
for the lost treasure of the Manchus, 


Marshall, Edison. The sky line of 
spruce. 1922. 3822p. Little $1.75. 


Suffering from shell shock and loss of 
memory, Ben Darby goes into the mountains 
with Ezra Melville, an old family friend who 
believes he can supply the “stimuli”? which 
the doctors say Ben needs. A contested min- 
ing claim, a gang of crooks, the kidnapping 
of a beautiful girl, a half tamed wolf named 
Fenris, these are some of the stimuli provid- 
ed in good measure. 


Jepson, 
turer. 


Punshon, E. R. The Bittermeads mys- 
tery. 1922. 265p. Knopf $2. 


The mystery centers about the house Known 
as Bittermeads and is concerned with the 
disappearance of Charley White. To gain a 
clue to its solution Robert Dunn plays burg- 
lar and finds that a lovely girl is involved in 


the crime. The action is rapid and interest 

is well sustained. 

Stilson, C. B. and Beahan, Charles. The 
island God forgot. 1922. 319p. Holt 


$1.90. 
Story with all the elements of a good sea 
yarn, mutiny, shipwreck, treasure and ro- 
mance, with a setting in the South Seas. 


Other Good Novels 


Alington, Cyril. Through the shadows. 
1922. 2338p. Macmillan $1.75. 


A rollicking farce masquerading under a 
solemn title. One member of an English 
house party pretends to be some one else and 
embarrassing complications follow until ev- 
ery one in the party is involved in the mixup. 

See Booklist 18:363 Jul. ’22. 
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Armstrong, Harold H. For richer, for 


poorer. 1922. 3808p. Knopf $2. 

The commonplace but rather appealing 
story of a young lawyer who is too meek and 
self effacing for success until his wife’s seri- 
ous illness rouses his fighting spirit. Two 
other novels by the author The Groper and 
Zell were published under the pen name of 
Henry G. Aikman. 


Benét, William R. The first person sin- 
gular. 1922. 300p. Doran $2. 

A fairly successful light novel of some- 
what hackneyed plot. Has two heroines, one 
a writer of best sellers, the other the author 
of good work which is not appreciated. There 
is also a slight mystery interest. The author 
is a poet now turning his hand to novel writ- 
ing. 


Hoax. 1922. 297p. Doran $2. 
Story of a young man’s life from his eight- 


eenth to his twenty-seventh year as told from 
the amused and sympathetic point of view of 


his father. Scenes are laid in the South and 

in New York City. 

Milne, A. A. Mr. Pim. 1922. 315p. 
Doran $1.75. 


A novel based on the play Mr. Pim passes 
by. Tells amusingly of the upheaval in a 
charming English household following the 
visit of absent minded Mr. Pim. Has more 
literary grace than many novels made from 
plays. 

Pedier, Margaret. The moon out of 
reach. 1922. 381p. Doran $1.90. 

Rather a long drawn out English story in 
which the heroine, a professional musician, 
allows herself to become engaged to a hot- 
headed country squire while she loves another 
man. Her sense of honor holds her bound 
although from the reader’s point of view she 
would seem justified in taking her freedom. 
Will hold the interest of readers who like 
elaboration of incident combined with much 
sentiment, 


Wodehouse, P. G. Three men and a 
maid. 1922. 304p. Doran $1.75. 
Light hearted story of a young English- 
man’s wooing of a charming American girl. 


Abounds in farcical situations and is enter- 
tainingly told. 


Short Stories 


Corkery, Daniel. Hounds of 
1922. 222p. Huebsch. $1.50. 


Nine short stories of the Irish revolution. 
They are brilliantly written and convey a 


Banba. 
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very vivid sense of the spirit of the Sinn 
Fein fighters. 


Hannay, J. O. Lady Bountiful. 1922. 
265p. Doran $1.75. 
Fifteen humorous short stories of Irish 


life. 
See Booklist 18 :366 Jul. ’22. 


Harrison, Mrs. St. Leger (Lucas Malet). 
Da Silva’s widow. 1922. 3856p. Dodd 
$2. 

Nine short stories with unusual and inter- 


esting plots, Should appeal to all who are 
interested in the short story. 


Mansfield, Katherine. The garden party. 
1922. 255p. Knopf $2. 


Unusual short stories that will give pleas- 
ure to discriminating readers who do not de- 
mand plot interest. All English in setting. 
Students of the short story may also find 
them worth reading. 


New Editions 


Hugo, Victor. Les miserables. 284p. 
illus. Crowell $3. 

A satisfactory one volume edition with 

fairly good print and pictures in color. The 


translation is by Isabel F. Hapgood. 


Mulock, Dinah M. John Halifax, gentle- 
man. 1922. 340p. Crowell $2.50 


A good library edition with unusually at- 
tractive illustrations in color. 


Reade, Charles. The cloister and the 
hearth. 1922. 722p. Crowell $3. 
The colored illustrations and good print 
make this a worth-while edition of an old 

story. 


Popular copyrights. Grosset & Dunlap. 


75c. 


Balmer. A wild goose chase. 
Resurrection rock. 


Barcynska, Rose o’ the sea. 
Boyer. Johnnie Kelly. 
Canfield. The brimming cup. 
Gale. Miss Lulu Bett, 


Fletcher. The orange yellow diamond. 
Dead men’s money. 
The paradise mystery. 
Rees. The hand in the dark. 
Weigall. Burning sands, 
Wharton. Age of innocence. 





